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Time  was  when  the  country  schoolmaster 
upon  locking  the  school  door  after  the  re- 
lease of  the  last  kept-in  delinquent,  locked 
behind  him.  until  nine  the  nest  morning,  all 
thought  of  the  little  school  house,  its  daily 
occupants,  and  their  interests.  In  his  room 
at  home,  with  his  feet  upon  the  friendly 
Franklin,  he  reviewed  the  classics,  perhaps, 
or  read  law  against  the  time  when  he  should 
have  accumulated  enough  means  by  teaching 
to  exchange  his  unwilling  task  at  the  coun- 
try schoolhouse  for  the  closer  study  and 
practice  of  the  dignified  profession  of  the 
law.  To  him  teaching  was  not  a  profession, 
it  was  not  life;  it  was  merely  an  expedient, 
— a  means  to  an  end, — the  end  fervently 
wished  and  waited  for  being  emancipation 
from  the  despised  duties  of  a  teacher,  and 
liberty  to  pursue  some  time-honored,  lucra- 
tive profession  or  business.  He  and  his 
flock,  after  school  hours,  were  in  point  of 
interest  many  miles  asunder,  and  during 
school  hours  hardly  much  nearer.  The 
duties  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  were  dis- 
charged perfunctorily,  to  he  rid  of  and  over 
forever  as  soon  as  possible.  Parents  and 
teacher  scarcely  knew  each  other  and  met 
only  on  those  terrifying  occasions  when  the 
agonized  mother  came  in  response  to  a  note 
as  to  her  son  's  behavior,  or  the  belligerent 
father  came  to  have  it  out  with  the  teacher 
for  flogging  his  refractory  offspring.  The 
teacher  was  a  being  apart  from  the  commun- 
ity. He  was  in  many  cases  a  brilliant  schol- 
ar, but,  lacking  the  broader  and  more  gen- 
erous ideals  of  true  culture,  his  learning 
failed  to  strike  a  note  of  mutual  interest 
and  sympathy  with  his  people.  Had  he  been 
' '  common ' ',  as  the  country  people  say  of 
those  who  mingle  gracefully  and  understand- 
ingly  with  them,  he  would  have  feared  for 
.  his  dignity  and  his  authority. 

Today  there  are  but  few  of  his  kind.  The 
proportion  of  men  willing  and  proud  to 
adopt  teaching  as  their  life's  work  increases, 
and  these,  by  their  enthusiasm  and  unselfish 
labors,  exalt  their  work  to  its  proper  dignity 
as  a  profession.  Women,  who  formerly  en- 
dured teaching  as  a  sort  of  bondage  from 
which  they  must  eventually  be  delivered,  now 
accept- its  duties  and  discharge  them  with 
gladness  and  eagerness,  and,  when  they  rec- 
ognize them,  welcome  all  opporttinities  to 
broaden  their  usefulness  and  influence. 

To  these  men  and  women,  teaching  is  no 
longer  a  ' '  .iob ' ' ;  it  is  a  sacred  calling  to 
be  conscientiously  and  faithfully  extended 
beyond  flie  needs  of  the  children  to  include 
every  forju  of  helpfulness  to  the  community, 
and  they  in  turn  should  be  good  soil  for  the 
sowing   nf    nuy   seed    that    may   MnssoTn    for 


them  into  greater  efficiency  and  service  in 
their  chosen  work.  To  such,  a  teacher's 
duty  is  to  be  not  a  teacher  merely  of  chil- 
dren, but  a  teacher  of  the  community  at 
large.  The  schoolhouse  is  not  alone  the 
children's  for  a  part  of  the  time,  a  place 
solely  for  the  dispensing  of  juvenile  knowl- 
edge, but  rather  a  centre  from  which  all  the 
interests  of  the  neighborhood  may  radiate, 
a  clearing  house  of  information  on  all 
things  relating  to  the  betterment  and  uplift 
of  the  community.  To  eff'ectively  acomplish 
tills,  the  teacher  must  incorporate  herself 
with  the  community,  be  a  part  of  it, — a 
factor,   a   doer,   a    vital   influence-  within   it. 

The  field  of  the  rural  teacher  is  fertile  in 
possibilities  for  all  manner  of  service,  for 
the  building  up  of  a  more  comfortable,  more 
beautiful  civilization  in  the  country,  for  the 
inspiring  of  a  fuller,  richer  life  on  the  farm. 
Tt  is  a  field  whose  possibilities  for  good  have 
hardly  begun  to  be  explored.  Some  one,  in 
estimating  the  country's  contribution  to  so- 
ciety, says,  "the  best  and  the  worst  comes 
from  the  country ' '.  We  want  to  keep  the 
best  there  and  make  the  worst  better.  We 
cannot  be  content  with  colorless  mediocrity 
anywhere.  The  slogan,  "back  to  the  soil", 
is  hollow  and  meaningless  and  a  cheat,  unless 
there  is  something  worth  going  back  for, 
something  worth  staying  for  to  offset  the 
natural  allurements  of  the  city,  something 
more  than  better  crops  and  more  money, 
something  that  will  make  for  better  living. 

Colleges  for  the  study  of  agriculture  have 
multiplied  over  the  land,  and  the  national 
government,  as  well  as  the  states,  has,  with 
telling  success,  endeavored  to  enlarge  the 
commercial  vision,  the  earning  capacity,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  farmer's  profession  and 
industry.  Agriculture  is  everwwhere  ceas- 
ing to  be  carried  on  upon  haphazard,  super- 
stitious, and  traditional  methods.  It  is  a 
recognized  science  and  as  such  offers  unlim- 
ited attractions  as  a  profession. 

In  all  the  land,  however,  there  are  but  a 
scattered  few  of  the  schools  which  exist  for 
the  advaficement  of  the  profession  of  home- 
making — the  most  universal  of  vocations, 
the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  unending 
of  all  human  tasks.  Where  it  is  taught  at 
all  in  women  's  colleges  and  schools,  it  almost 
invariably  appears  on  the  list  of  optional 
studies. 

On  the  farm  the  work  has  been  simplified 
by  machinery  and  crops  promoted  by  syn- 
thetic fertilizers,  while  prices  are  regulated 
from  financial  centres.  -\1I  the  world  is  in- 
terested in  the  farmer  and  the  product  of 
his  lands.  The  farmer's  home  still  worries 
along  on  its  own  resources.  The  work  still 
remains  unnecessarily  laborious  and  inter- 
minable. Labor-saving  devices  for  the  house 
work  the  farmer  almost  invariably  consid- 
ers too  expensive  to  install.  Wliy  should 
not  the  work  of  the  house,  with'  its  many- 
sidedness,  its  never-endingness,  aud  its  kin- 
ship with  so  many  of  the  sciences  aud  the 
arts,  receive  an  eqiml  share  of  educational 
attention  ? 


A  certain  farmer  has  the  water  piped 
from  the  spring  to  his  barn,  the  pipes  pass- 
ing the  house,  while  his  wife  still  carries  in 
pails  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards 
all  the  water  used  in  the  house.  Another 
farmer  employed  as  manager  on  a  magnifi- 
cent Virginia  estate,  where  every  conceivable 
necessary  item  of  farm  ei|uipment  has  been 
provided  by  the  wealth  of  the  owner,  refjuires 
his  wife,  who  has  charge  of  the  dairy,  to  sep- 
arate the  cream  in  the  primitive  way.  and, 
at  great  labor  and  inconvenience  to  herself, 
to  keep  the  milk  and  butter  in  the  house 
refrigerator. 

Is  it  not  a  travesty  on  the  "sweet 
home"  of  the  song  that,  though  the  home  is 
the  family  centre,  the  meeting  place  and 
resting  place  in  all  weathers,  at  all  seasons, 
the  haven  from  outside  cares,  its  beauty, 
comfort,  convenience  and  sanitation  are  the 
last  thing  that  the  farmer  thinks  about,  and 
that  for  which  he  has  always  least  patience 
and  least  funds.  We  have  standardized 
schools  and  colleges,  we  have  standardized 
milk  and  cotton  and  grains  and  fertilizer 
and  tobacco  and  canned  goods.  We  have 
standardized  practically  every  product  of  the 
farm  and  of  the  factory.  Why  should  not 
the  home  be  standardized  as  to  comfort,  con- 
venience, sanitation  and  beauty? 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee  says  in  Crowds. ' '  There 
is  almost  no  limit  to  what  people  can  do  if 
they  can  get  their  own  attention,  or  if  some 
person  or  some  event  will  happen  by  that 
can  get  their  attention  for  them. ' '  There 
is  needed  some  one  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  existing  conditions,  to'  evangelize  the 
country  side,  to  help  the  people  to  get  their 
own  attention  and  to  show  them  the  way  to 
betterment  of  all  faulty  conditions. 

You  may  say  that  much  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  through  clubs  and  domestic 
science  demonstrators,  but  the  eternal  re- 
moteness of  the  latter  when  once  they  have 
sped  on  their  way  to  another  community, 
leaves  something  more  to  be  desired  from 
the  demonstrators,  while  the  clubs  so  often 
are  ineflTeetual  in  that  their  work  has  not 
yet  got  beyond  corn  and  tomatoes,  or  that 
it  lacks  system  and  organization,  and  be- 
cause the  matter  of  their  programs  is  too 
often  like  the  educational  program  in  most 
of  our  schools — without  relation  to  real  con- 
ditions and  with  very  little  bearing  on  every- 
day life.  Often  the  gatherings  are  of  mis- 
sionary societies  more  alert  to  conditions  in 
Korea,  conspicuous  because  unfamiliar,  than 
to  conditions  about  their  own  firesides. 

To  awaken  and  to  cultivate  in  the  mem- 
bers of  these  communities,  regardless  of  tra- 
dition aud  custom,  a  sense  of  fitness  and  har- 
mony ami  beauty  in  their  own  surroundings, 
— in  home  building,  furnishings,  decorations, 
sanitation,  cooking.  dre.«s.  recreation  and 
study,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  aggregate 
physical  and  social  well-being  of  a  commun- 
ity through  its  several  homes. — is  a  service 
for  which  there  is  no  one  who  should  be  more 
capable  or  better  fitted  than  the  ]>roperIy 
trained  teacher,  than  whom  no  other  should 
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dare  or  be  permitted  to  teach  anywhere,  least 
of  all  in  the  country. 

Equipped  with  the  sort  of  education  and 
culture  that  makes  not  for  perfection  in  a 
few  isolated  specialties  merely,  but  which 
sees  all  things  in  their  relation  to  each  other 
in  the  scheme  of  life,  which  recognizes 
values,  which  knows  something  of  hand  train- 
ing and  of  the  industries,  which  holds  the 
mind  and  heart  true  to  high  ideals  of  ser- 
vice,— no  teacher  could  fail  to  inspire  and  to 
help  the  community  to  a  fuller,  richer,  more 
contented  life. 

The  regeneration  of  the  spirit  of  the  school 
house  itself  as  an  inspiration  and  an  example 
falls  naturally  among  the  first  tasks.  The 
school  room  made  attractive  within  and  with- 
out, the  walls  transformed  from  the  blank 
shabbiness  of  dingy,  broken  plaster  by  soft- 
toned  cheerful  wall  coloring, — a  background 
for  a  few^  good  pictures  and  the  decorative 
bookshelves,— the  windows  clean  but  shaded, 
the  room  tidy  with  the  care  of  each  individ- 
ual who  is  learning  the  golden  rule  of  the 
true  community  spirit,  "each  for  all",  the 
grounds  a  garden  of  trees,  vines,  and  shrub- 
t'617; — do  you  think  any  community  would 
or  could  long  be  indifferent  to  the  intluence 
of  the  teacher  of  such  a  school? 

A  few  social  meetings,  and  the  way  is 
paved  through  clubs  and  informal  gather-' 
ings  for  well-organized  extension  work 
among  the  adults  of  the  community,  along 
lines  that  will  lead  to  better  conditions  and 
a  fuller  living  in  consequence  for  farmer 
and  housewife  as  well  as  for  the  children. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  farmer  has 
already  begun   to  receive  and   to   profit  by 
help    extended    through    various    sources    in 
organizing  his  particular  industry.        Home 
making  is  the  last   of  the  great"  industries 
remaining  unorganized;  every  other  division 
of   the   work   of   the   world   has   been   more 
nearly  freed  from  constant  personal  drudg- 
ery.    ' '  That  which  is  of  service  to  us  is  that 
which  is   organized,   systematized,   and  har- 
monized within  our  minds,  so  that  we  may 
use  what  we  know  and  get  at  what  we  do 
not   know."     The    difficulty   has   been   that 
there  has  been  no  one  within  easy  reach  to 
help  get  at  what  is  not  known  about  better 
home  making.     When  the  way  is  made  clear, 
the  life  of  the  house  workers  on  the  farm 
may  come  to  be  something  more  than  joy- 
less, unpaid  domestic  service.    The  housewife 
may    begin    to    recognize    that    times    have 
changed,  that   the  whole  content   of  life   is 
different  from  that  in  the  days  of  her  moth- 
er.    She  may.  when  she  sees  the  way,  learn 
to  make   such   changes  in   her  surroundings 
and   her   family's   mode   of   living   as   shall 
make  the  home  a  place  sufficiently  attractive 
to  insure  her  boys  and  girls  staying  on  the 
farm.     And  she  may  make  of  herself  a  ver- 
itable  new   woman   who,   having  learned   to 
work   more    intelligently,    finds    joy    in    her 
work   and    pleasure    and    profit    in    her    new- 
found leisure, — leisure  for  reading,  for  study, 
for    companionship    with    her    children,    for 
recreation,  for  getting  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  of   nature,   for  the   improving  and 
beautifying   of   her   home,   for   social   inter- 
course,— in   fine,   leisure   for   the   enjoyment 
and  appreciation   of   those   simple   pleasures 
which  are   more  keen  of  enjoyment  because 
of   the  variety  they  lend   to   the   day 's   per- 
formances.    With   some  enlivening   impetus, 
some  joy  in  her  work,  her  life  will  not  be 


lived  merely  to  complete  from  week  to  week 
the   daily  round  of  irritating  concerns  and 
duties,   of   inevitable   drudgery,   in   a  squir- 
rel cage,  a  treadmill  of  cheerless  monotony. 
If  some  one  could  convince  her  that  she 
walks   unnecessary   miles    in    the   course    of 
each  day  because  her  kitchen  is  not  consist- 
ently arranged,  and  then  show  her  how  to 
plan  for  rearrangement;  if  some  one  could 
prove  to  her  that  there  are  less  irksome  and 
more  efficient  ways  of  doing  her  work,  the 
housewife  would  gain  enough  time  and  leis- 
ure at  least  to  read  what  is  going  on  in  the 
great  world  and  come  to  feel  that  she  has  a 
place  in  it.     She  would  have  leisure  and  in- 
clination to  re-arrange  her  home  and  could 
be   helped  to  know  where   and   on   ivhat   to 
spend  her  money  most  economically  for  the 
purpose.     She   would    cease    to    imitate    her 
neighbors'    houses    or    furnishings,    without 
thought  of  her  own  specific  need,  and  would 
no   longer   deny   herself   the   right    of   free 
choice,  but  learn  what   to  choose  and  why, 
and   where   her   choice   might   be   had.     The 
country   wagons   would   not    come    out    from 
town   laden   with   cheap,   worm-eaten,   badly 
constructed,     hideously     designed     furniture 
not  worth  hauling,  and  yet  bought  with  the 
year's   butter   money   and   a    daily   sacrifice 
of  cream.     Tlie  country  home  maker  would 
learn   that   there   is   better   furniture   to   be 
had    for    less    money.     She    would    learn    to 
know  that  the  gloomy  room  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house  could  be  made  cozy  and  bright 
with  the  right  wall  coloring,  that  good  lines 
in  furniture  mean  not  only  more  beauty  but 
more   serviceability   and   less   care,   that   the 
wrong  coloring  and  design  in  rugs  and  drap- 
eries may  undo  all  the  good  that  right  w-al] 
paper  may  have  started  out  to  do,  that  the 
shepherdess  and  sheep,  or  roses,  naturalistic 
even  to  the  leaf-veins  and  thorns,  have  no 
place  on  table  china  and  are  an  offense  to 
good  taste.     She  would  learn  not  to  buy  hap- 
hazard, but  to  consider  each  item  with  due 
regard  to  its  suitability  and  its  relation  to 
its    surroundings.     She    has    always    bought 
what   the    country   merchant   has    offered, — 
frequently  seconds  refused  by  the  city  mer- 
chant, because  she  has  not  known  why  or  how 
to  demand  better.     She  has  not  known  that 
the  acceptance  of  cheap  material  reduces  the 
possibility  of  having  better  goods  offered  to 
her.  ! 

Though  the  days  of  spinning  and  weaving 
in  the  home  are  no  more,  the  housewife  still 
uses  spun  and  woven  fabrics,  and  she  needs  j 
to  know  how  to  distinguish  all  wool  from 
wool-and-cotton.  how  to  know  pure  linen,  to  ! 
demand  fast  dyes  in  the  fabrics  which  she 
purchases,  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of  de- 
sign and  color  harmonies,  so  that  she  may 
get  the  best  effect  possible  in  the  uses  she 
makes  of  the  fabrics,  whether  for  draperies 
or  dress. 

The  home  maker  does  not  yet  realize  how 
potent  and  universal  through  her  own  better 
knowledge,  is  her  own  influence.  It  is  never 
indifferent.  It  is  according  to  her  own  val- 
uation of  the  material  things  that  she  uses 
in  making  her  liome  that  tlie  home  shows 
itself.  If  she  brings  to  the  task  a  w'orking 
knowledge,  she  can  transform  her  home  into 
a  place  for  all  to  enjoy,  not  merely  a  shelter 
where  her  family  eats  and  sleeps.  She  can 
influence  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer 
to  better  productions  by  knowing  what  she 
wants    and    buying    where    she    can    get    it. 


though   it   be   through   a   catalogue,   freight 
rates  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

She  will  spend  with  some  ideals  in  mind 
as  to  purpose,  choice,  values  and  standards. 
She  can  acquire  and  disseminate  a  knowledge 
of  some  standards  of  taste,  and  of  that  pri- 
mary principle  of  art  which  demands  that 
to  be  good  a  thing  must  serve  some  purpose 
of  use  or  necessity,  not  exist  as  an  unrelated 
bit  of  ornamentation  or  for  show,  and  that 
if  there  is  only  a  little  to  spend,  good  taste 
in  her  purchases  is  none  the  less  essential. 
She  can  change  the  whole  basis  in  her  home 
of  the  economics  of  time,  money,  and  effort, 
by  getting  good  values,  getting  her  labor 's 
and  her  money's  worth  not  only  directly, 
but  also  in  the  satisfaction  and  example  she 
and  her  family  and  friends  will  derive  from 
it,  and  in  the  stimulus  this  gives  toward 
vitalizing  the  art  side  of  her  life  which  has 
only  needed  to  be  awakened  and  nourished 
through  her  everyday  interests  to  lift  her 
life  from  mere  sordid  monotony  to  one  of 
reasonable  contentment. 

Contentment  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
i   the  back-to-the-farm  problem.     A  contented 
j    citizenry — intelligently   contented — not    sim- 
ply indifferent   or  apathetic,  will  not   dissi- 
pate  its   powers  in   idle  longing  for  better 
,   things  or  wander  afield  aimlessly  in  search 
of  them,  but  rather  will  it  labor  joyously  at 
the  hopeful  task  of  its  own  development. 
Is  this  transformation  too  big  a  task  to 
I   set    the    country    school    teacher?     The    all- 
1   round  development  of  her  chosen  community? 
I   Not   one   whit  bigger  than  the  teaching  of 
geography  or  history.     It  is  not  too  big  if 
the  teacher  has  been  trained  to  be  of  the  best 
service   to  the  people.     The  best   service   is 
what  the  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of 
its  teachers.     It  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
all    subjects    taught    in    the    school    have    a 
bearing  on  the  life  of  the  people,  that  the 
specific  needs  of  the  community  shall  receive 
at  least   a  part   of  her   attention   in   school 
hours;    and    if    her    ideals    of    service    are 
high    enough    she    will    not    begrudge    their 
attention  at  other  times.     The  vision,  which 
pictures  each  country  teacher  supplied  with 
a  farm  and  house  which  shall  be  models  for 
the  community,  is,  let  ns  hope,  not  Utopian, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  our  business  as 
superintendents  and  normal  school  teachers 
to    see    that    the   teachers    we   prepare    and 
appoint  to  these  charges  are  trained  to  ser- 
vice and  efficiency  to  cope  with  present  con- 
ditions.    What  if  it  may  cost  more  to  have 
better  teachers  sent  to  the  country!     It  is  in 
the  country  that  the  best  is  needed  most,  and 
state  colleges  especially  should  see  to  it  that 
all  their  students  are  trained  with  a  view  to 
the  uplift  and  betterment  of  the  life  in  any 
community.     The  advantages  and  incidental 
educational    iufluences    of    large    cities    and 
towns  make  the  need  there  of  the  best  teach- 
ers less  imperative  than  in  the  coimtry.    Best 
of   all,   as   we   go   along,   let   us   train   more 
teachers  to   be  worth  better  pay,   and  then 
compel  public  revenue  to  give  to  those  teach- 
ers who  select  the  rural  districts  the  salaries 
they  W'ould  be  worth  anywhere. 

Unfortunately,  the  fault  is  with  the  train- 
ing schools  and,  indeed,  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  institutions  for  higher  education. 
They  fail  to  relate  their  courses  to  meet  the 
life  of  the  individual,  no  matter  what  her  po- 
sition in  life  may  be.  Neither  the  family  nor 
the  home  is  yet  studied  as  a  normal  institu- 
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tion,  and  even  in  those  sciences  and  arts 
which  have  direct  bearing  on  the  home, 
theory  and  abstract  problems  characterize  the 
courses,  and  these  are  not  related  so  as  to 
meet  the  life  of  the  individual.  Why  should 
not  mathematics  embrace  some  practical 
economic  problems  like  those  of  the  local  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  of  buying  and  selling,  the 
cotton  and  grain  markets,  the  proper  appor- 
tionment of  income  as  to  food,  clothing,  char- 
ity, savings,  etc.?  Why  should  chemistry 
not  concern  itself  with  food  and  cloth  adul- 
terations, and  the  tests  for  detecting  them  in 
actual  specimens,  and  with  the  chemistry  of 
foods  with  relation  to  dietary!  Should  not 
physics  help  the  student  to  know  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  heating  appliances,  their  com- 
parative worth  and  cost,  and  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating them?  Should  it  not  give  practical 
demonstration  o:^  electric  lighting  and  power 
systems  that  might  be  installed  on  the  farm, 
and  of  other  systems  of  illuminating  and  of 
ventilation  ?  Should  not  a  course  in  economics 
have  such  an  honest  and  practical  applica- 
tion to  life  that  it  will  remain  in  the  minds 
of  the  students  as  something  more  than  a 
few  vague,  unmeaning  phrases?  Should  lit- 
erature spend  the  full  course  on  the  criticism 
and  analysis  of  two  or  three  masterpieces  to 
the  neglect  of  the  wealth  of  good,  wholesome 
and  inspiring  stories,  plays,  poems,  chil- 
dren 's  books  and  magaziiies  that  are  mold- 
ing progressive,  modern  human  thought? 

There  is  little  use  to  preach  of  labor-and- 
time  saving  devices  for  the  farm  when  so 
much  time  is  wasted  upon  subjects  in  the 
college  curriculum  taught  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  no  direct  bearing  on  life.  The  col- 
leges and  universities  give  scholarships,  but 
too  often  they  are  barren  of  inspiration  for 
their  students,  who  are  turned  out  to  flound- 
ering bewilderment,  and  are  fortunate  if 
they  ever  get  their  bearings. 

Especially  is  inspiration  the  right  and  the 
necessary  stock  in  trade  of  a  student  trained 
for  teaeliing. 

An  advertisement  of  a  certain  correspond- 
ence school  represents  a  high  salaried  man 
giving  to  a  friend  of  lower  pay  in  the  same 
business  the  secret  of  the  difference  in  their 
salaries.  "You  have  as  much  natural  abil- 
ity as  I  have.  You  have  just  as  much  edu- 
cation so  far  as  school  goes,  and  just  as 
much  experience.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
you  know  your  work,  and  that 's  aU.  I  've 
been  studying  the  whole  field  of  business. 
Of  course,  I  didn  't  have  experience  in  all 
these  departments,  but  I  got  the  experience 
of  other  men. ' '  A  teacher  need  not  be  a 
paper-hanger  or  a  plumber  to  advise  those 
who  need  the  services  of  these  artisans.  No 
teacher  can  be  a  specialist  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  Not  only  ought  the  teacher, 
whether  actual  or  potential,  to  study  the 
whole  field  of  the  business  of  teaching,  but 
she  should  be  imbued  as  well  with  right 
ideals  of  living  and  trained  to  follow  in  the 
path  of  these  ideals. 

The  dormitories  in  some  men's  colleges, 
with  their  uncleanly,  unattractive  rooms, 
with  walls  pencil-marked  in  offensive  draw- 
ings and  vile  language,  are  testimony  of  low 
ideals.  ' '  Sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character. ' ' 
A  member  of  a  university  board  was  asked 
if  he  did  not  think  the  boys  should  have  a 
few  lessons  in  cleanliness  and  decency. 
' '  No, ' '  he  answered  complacently,  ' '  I  lived 
that  way;  it  is  good  for  the  boys  to  go 
through  that  ex-perience. ' '     Just  what  good 


he  thought  it  would  mean  he  did  not  explain, 
and  I've  been  trying  to  get  his  point  of 
view  ever  since.  There  is  no  use  to  preach 
beauty  in  the  home  to  students  when  the 
temple  of  learning  is  defiled. 

The  civic  spirit  is  too  often  overruled  by 
an  unwise  spirit  of  mistaken  democracy  that 
in  claiming  one's  own  rights  fails  to  regard 
the  rights  of  others.  It  may  show  independ/" 
ence  to  cast  waste  paper  and  fruit  rinds  on/ 
the  campus,  and  to  take  forbidden  short? 
cuts  over  the  grass,  but  it  would  be  unrea-/ 
sonable  and  absurd  to  expect  students  who  ( 
persistently  commit  these  offenses  to  their ;. 
own  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  their  college  i 
home  to  go  out  and  convert  any  sort  of  tres- 
passer or  to.  inspire  civic  and  domestic  clean- 
liness and  order.  Besides  head-training, 
there  is  sadly  needed  a  bit  of  heart  training, 
— a  cultivation  of  high  ideals  in  one 's  self 
and  respect  for  the  worthy  ideals  of  others. 
So  many  of  those  whose  four  good  years  are 
spent  in  the  college  or  university  are  totally 
ignorant  and  consequently  regardless  of  the 
individual's  responsibility  to  a  democratic 
society.  Of  these  it  would  be  futile  to  ex- 
pect either  precept  or  example  in  the  kind 
of  service  which  a  teacher  should  give  to  her 
community.  Dr.  Eliot,  in  speaking  to  the 
assembled  students  of  a  normal  school,  ad- 
vised, "While  you  are  here,  pay  special  at- 
tention to  learning  to  think,  to  reflect,  to 
consider  what  you  are  doing  and  why  you 
are  doing  it  and  what  expansion  of  your  out- 
loolc  you  want  to  get  from  what  you  are 
doing. ' '  Self-realization  and  service  are 
two  great  educational  purposes  that  put  the 
school  to  the  crucial  test.  Without  these  to 
a  high  degree  in  the  principles  of  the  school, 
the  student  will  be  handicapped  in  her  own 
efforts  at  self-realization  and  service  in  what- 
ever phase  of  endeavor  she  may  undertake. 

The  teacher 's  ow^n  life  must  be  a  living 
example — her  home  life,  her  school-room  life, 
her  community  life.  Her  own  life  will  leave 
its  impress  upon  her  surroundings  according 
to  the  measure  of  her  ideals,  her  realization 
of  her  place  and  its  full  responsibility.  In 
turn  the  uplift  which  she  exerts  will  react 
upon  her  own  capacity  for  further  insight, 
sympathy,  ideals  and  performances.  But 
first  of  all  must  come  the  vision,  the  sympa- 
thetic imagination,  the  far-reaching  aspira- 
tion. Success  comes  only  through  intelligent 
understanding  of  conditions  and  wise  adapt- 
ation of  well  considered  methods  to  the  de- 
mands of  these  conditions.  "Social  prog- 
ress takes  effect  through  the  replacement  of 
old  institutions  by  new  ones. ' '  Changed 
and  ever-changing  conditions  and  a  discern- 
ing appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  meeting 
new  conditions  wisely,  compels  a  readjust- 
ment in  matter  as  well  as  methods.  ' '  As 
far  as  possible,  education  should  stress  the 
new  humanism,  which  emphasizes  more  than 
formerly  the  relations  of  man  to  other  men. 
New  realizations  of  the  needs  of  society 
change  the  aristocratic  ideal  of  culture  into 
the  democratic  ideal  of  efKciency  and  ser- 
vice. ' '  Our  teachers  must  be  ready  even  at 
the  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  of  some  of  the 
long-cherished  educational  traditions,  to  take 
their  stand  for  modern  efficiency  and  service, 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  leading  position 
in  the  forefront  of  progress  instead  of  drag- 
ging on  a  half  a  generation  in  the  rear,  and 
to  esteem  it  one  of  the  highest  duties  and 
privileges  of  their  profession  to  bring  a  more 


generous  and  more  helpful  service  to  the  life 

of  the  remotest  village  and  farm. 

Following  this  a  series  of  30  charts  was 
shown  suggesting  methods  of  systematizing 
the  work  of  the  rural  teacher  along  the  lines 
advocated. 


College  Notes 


Miss  Long,  of  our  Domestic  Art  Depart- 
ment, recently  gave  an  e.xhibit  of  the  sew- 
ing done  by  her  students.  The  many  artis- 
tic and  well-made  dresses  on  display  were 
examined  with  interest,  pleasure  and  pride. 
The  dainty  hand  work  on  the  underwear  was 
much  praised. 

The  Summer  Session  Bulletin  is  now  in 
press.  If  you  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  one 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  upon  request. 
Any  of  our  alumnae  who  would  like  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  Mathematics  Bulletin, 
which  contains  many  helpful  suggestions  to 
teachers  of  that  subject,  will  please  write 
the  request  for  it  and  the  bulletin  will  be 
sent  at  once. 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Woolard  are 
sympathizing  with  her  in  the  recent  loss  of 
her  home  by  fire.  The  home  was  rented  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  The  loss  was  part- 
ly  covered  by  insurance. 

The  new  dormitory,  almost  an  exact  du- 
plicate of  the  Woman 's  Building,  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  students  who  were  in  Forest 
Cottage  and  the  Infirmary  Annex  before  the 
holidays.  Ethel  Lewis  Harris,  '05,  is  in 
charge  of  this  dormitory,  and  is  assisted 
by  Allienne  Minor,  1912-1913,  who  is  now 
a  member  of  our  music  faculty.  All  are 
delighted  with  this  new  home. 

Miss  Eagsdale,  who  is  resting  this  win- 
ter, was  recently  in  Greensboro  on  a  visit. 
She  is  reported  as  looking  splendid. 

The  Junior  Class  is  making  quite  a  suc- 
cess of  the  hot  lunches  for  the  Training 
School.  The  lunch  room  is  patronized  by 
some  members  of  our  faculty. 

Miss  Jamison 's  Seniors  in  Domestic  Sci- 
ence are  to  have  practical  experience  in 
real  housekeeping  under  her  direct  super- 
vision. The  Model  Cottage  will  be  opened 
soon.  It  is  located  on  Lithia  Street.  The 
house  has  been  completely  renovated  and  fur- 
nished in  accordance  with  the  use  which 
wUl  be  made  of  it. 

This  is  the  year  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Green  and  White  Classes.  We  hope  there 
wDl  be  many  representatives  of  these  classes 
at  commencement.  The  Classes  of  1894, 
1S9S,  1902,  1906,  1910,  are  to  help  1914 
celebrate  their  graduation. 

Crowning  the  hill  back  of  Zeke's  house 
by  the  side  of  Ohser\-ation  Eoad,  there  is 
now  a  handsome  up-to-date  cow  barn  and 
horse  stable  and  a  dairy  building.  The  herd 
of  fifty  cows  is  well  cared  for  and  the  milk- 
ing is  done  by  electricity.  There  are  two 
modern  silos  and  the  barn  is  fitted  with 
steel  stalls.  The  cows  have  ample  space 
for  their  outing  in  the  sunshine. 

Zeke  no  longer  lives  in  the  little  cottage, 
but  has  completed  a  handsome  house  of  his 
own  in  the  suburbs.  He  and  his  f.imily  are 
enjoying  their  well-deserved  comfort. 
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Our  College  Name 


Have  you  ever  taken  the  time  to  analyze 
the  name  of  your  alma  mater?  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  gives  tlie  following 
definitions : 

Normal — a  school  whose  methods  of  in- 
struction are  to  serve  as  a  model  of  imita- 
tion; a  school  where  teachers  are  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  their  profession  and 
trained  in  the  practice  of  it. 

Industrial — «■  school  for  the  teaching  of 
the  mechanical  arts. 

A  change  of  name  for  our  college  is  being 
discussed.  After  examining  the  definitions 
gi\'en  above,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  for 
and  need  of  a  change.  The  same  dictionary 
defines  a  university  as  "an  institution  orig- 
inated and  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  instruction,  promoting  education 
in  the  higher  branches,  and  empowered  to 
confer  degrees. ' '  Our  alma  mater  is  a  nor- 
mal college,  but  it  is  more.  It  is  a  normal 
and  industrial  college,  but  it  is  more  than 
these  terms  imply.  It  is  a  university  in 
everything  except  name.  Why  not  in  name 
also?  When  we  speak  of  our  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  we  are  ignoring  more 
than  half  the  work  that  the  institution  car- 
ries on.  We  are  giving  no  account  of  the 
A.  B.  and  B.  S.  courses.  We  are  ignoring 
our  growing  music  department,  and  are  ab- 
solutely refusing  to  recognize  the  business 
department.  So  the  present  title  of  our  col- 
lege fails  woefully  to  define  its  varied  activ- 
ities. And  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
the  name  should  be  changed. 

Search  where  you  will,  you  will  find  the 
ad.iectives  normal  and  industrial  coupled 
with  the  noun  school.  There  are,  properly 
speaking,  no  normal  and  industrial  colleges. 
It  is  only  when  an  institution  of  this  char- 
acter has  grown  beyond  its  original  form, 
and  increased  the  lireadth  of  the  field  of  its 
activities,  that  it  can  be  called  a  college. 
It  was  right  that  our  school  should  have 
been  graduated  into  the  college  class,  when 
it  measured  up  to  the  standards  set  for  col- 
leges, but  anotlier  change  sliould  liave  been 
made  at  the  same  time.  The  qualifying 
words  wliich  accompanied  the  institution's 
former    name    should    have    been    dropped. 


Because  of  the  limited  sense  of  the  term 
normal,  our  own  college,  or  any  other  col- 
lege similarly  named,  has  suffered  and  Avill 
continue  to  suffer.  A  proper  credit  for  ac- 
tual work  done  here  is  hard  to  obtain  at  any 
institution  with  more  advanced  courses  of 
study.  The  normals  of  the  ma.jority  of  the 
states  are  normals  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word — merely  training  schools  for  teachers 
— and  it  is  hard,  and  .justly  so,  to  convince 
an  outsider  that  our  normal  is  not  true  to 
its  name.  Why  attach  any  importance  to 
the  fact  that  outsiders  are  slow  to  credit 
our  work  and  worth  ?  Ask  any  of  our  grad- 
uates who  ha^•e  carried  on  their  college  work 
in  the  higher  institutions,  and  they  will  tell 
you  a  tale  of  seriously  hampered  work,  be- 
cause of  failure  to  give  credit  wliere  credit 
is  due.  The  truth  of  the  outsider  's  \iew  of 
our  alma  mater  will  be  driven  liome  to  us, 
when  we  realize  that  the  National  Educa- 
tional Directory  for  3912,  three  years  after 
each  member  of  each  of  our  graduating 
classes  obtained  a  college  degree,  the  Nortli 
Carolina  Normal  was  still  rated  as  a  school. 
and  all  because  of  the  term  normal. 

When  a  village  acquires  a  certain  popula- 
tion it  becomes  a  town;  a  town,  after  certain 
definite  growth,  becomes  a  city.  So  it 
should  be  with  an  institution.  Our  alma 
mater  has  reached  the  point  where  it  graul-; 
college  degrees.  It  does  real  college  work. 
The  standard  of  entrance  units  for  \vomen  's 
colleges  is  fourteen.  Beginning  with  the 
fall  of  1914,  we  shall  require  thirteen.  Our 
name  should  indicate  our  status.  The  col- 
lege should,  and  undoubtedly  will,  still  main- 
tain a  strong  department  of  pedagogy;  the 
ma.jority  of  its  graduates  will  still  go  out 
as  teachers.  The  industrial  needs  of  the 
state  will  not  be  ignored,  but  these  will  be 
only  two  of  the  many  courses  offered  to  stu- 
dents by  the  Norlli  Carolina  State  Univcr.nt;i 
for  Women. 


The  Mclver  Loan  Fund 


The  3'eaders  of  the  News  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  the  exact  condition  of  the  Mc- 
lver Loan  Fund — what  has  been  done  by  the 
different  county  associations  and  what  use 
has  been  made  of  the  fund. 

Fifty-four  counties  have  sent  in  payments 
and  all  but  seven  of  this  number  have  as- 
sumed definite  pledges.  Several  of  the  coun- 
ties have  paid  their  pledges  in  full.  Five 
counties  which  have  not  sent  in  funds  have 
made  definite  pledges.  Forty-six  of  the 
counties  of  tiie  State  have  not  provided  a 
fund  so   far   for  the  use  of  their  students. 

We  give  below  a  statement  of  the  work 
done  by  the  counties  up  to  February  20, 
1914: 

County  Pledge  Paid 

Alamance    $  oOO.OO  ^  35.00 

Beaufort     200.00  200.00 

Burke     200.00  200.00 

Bertie    300.00  100.0:1 

Bladen     200.00  70.00 

Cabarrus   1 000.00  1 24.81 

Caldwell     300.00  116..'50 

Catawba     250.01)  90.00 

Chatham    100.00  7.50 

Cleveland     200.00  230.00 

Columbus     500.00  350.00 


Craven     100.00  50.00 

Cumberland     300.00  303.09 

Duplin   4.00 

Durham     1000.00  140.07 

Kdgecombe    500.00  229.01 

Forsyth    1000.00  100.52 

Gaston     330.00  101..50 

Gates   200.00  186.00 

Granville   500.00  20.00 

Greene     300.00  150.00 

Guilford     4000.00        1008.17 

Halifax    .300.00  1.5.3.55 

Harnett    .' 100.00  35.00 

Haywood     100.00  50.00 

Henderson     100.00  30.00 

Iredell    500.00  101.00 

.lohnsfon    200.00  25.50 

Lenoir    300.00  83.50 

Lincoln    100.00  5.00 

McDowell    ^200.00  77.38 

Macon    100.00  37.00 

Mecklenburg     1000.00  15.00 

New  Hanover 1000.00  325.00 

Northampton    200.00  54.50 

Onslow     50.00 

Orange     200.00  43.85 

Person    100.00  25.50 

Pitt    250.00  37.75 

Eichmond    25.00 

Robeson     15.00 

Rowan    500.00  271.60 

Rockingham    300.00  182.00 

Rutherford    100.00  6.00 

Scotland    30.00 

Surry   200.00  55.00 

Transylvania    300.00  138.50 

[Tnion     20.00 

Vance    400.00  63.00 

Wake    3000.00  80.00 

Washington     200.00  30.00 

Wayne 1000.00  150.15 

Wilkes   250.00  51.00 

Wilson     500.00  238.86 

Class  of  1905    69.15 

Class  of  1910   100.00 

Class  of  1911    143.00 

Summer  Session  Students  for 

Teachers'  Loan    100.00 

Cash    6.55 

Cash 50 

Total  paid  in    $7350.06 

Interest  on  the  Fund 213.38 

Total     $7563.44 

Loans  amounting  to  .$5462.00  have  been 
issued  to  sixt,y-eight  students  from  37 
counties.  An  effort  is  lieing  made  to  collect 
all  written  pledges  which  are  in  hand.  We 
wish  to  urge  each  county  association  to  make 
plans  this  spring  to  complete  the  payment 
of  the  pledge  for  the  county.  We  need 
about  six  thousand  dollars  annually  for 
aiding  students  who  could  not  continue  their 
college  course  without  such  help.  Interest  is 
paid  on  these  funds  after  the  student  leaves 
college  and  begins  to  earn  her  own  living. 
As  a  rule  the  money  is  returned  promptly 
and  is  available  for  the  use  of  other  stu- 
dents. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  helping  on  this  good  work  are  notified  to 
correspond  with  Mi.ss  Coit  at  the  College  in 
regard  to  plans  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  work  can  be  done  successfully.  We  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  each  county  in  North 
Carolina  places  in  bur  care  some  loan  fund 
for   the  use   of   students   from  that   countv. 
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We  hope  to  have  the  students  who  are  now 
in  college  to  do  some  work  this  summer  and 
to  make  a  report  of  their  success  on  next 
Founder's  Day,  October  5th,  1914. 


MOTHERS'  MEETINGS  A  FACTOR 
IN  SOCIAL  UPLIFT 


By  Mrs.  Seiiu  Ltisaitir  Joyiier,  lialeiyh 

If  I  could  preach  a  sermon  I  think  I 
should  take  as  my  text  Luke's  description 
of  the  development  of  the  child  Jesus,  and 
should  hold  it  up  as  an  ideal  for  motliers. 
He  says,  "And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man. ' '  To  my  mind  this  presents  a  four- 
fold development,  mental,  physical,  moral 
and  social. 

Naturally,  a  mother's  first  care  is  for  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  child.  Assuring 
herself  that  the  man  she  marries  is  a  desir- 
able father,  caring  thoroughly  for  her  own 
health,  she  gives  the  child  a  good  physical 
foundation.  She  realizes  the  importance  of 
good  food,  proper  clothing  and  thorough  san- 
itation. She  begins  his  mental  training, 
watches  and  guides  the  unfolding  baby  mind, 
and  plants  seeds  of  useful  knowledge  in 
virgin  soil.  She  follows  him  to  the  school 
room,  finds  out  the  kind  of  instruction  he 
receives  there,  knows  his  teacher,  the  books 
he  reads,  the  songs  lie  sings  and  the  sports 
in  which  he  takes  part.  Slie  realizes  that  he 
is  a  social  creature,  and  takes  care  that  his 
companions  are  of  the  right  kind,  that  his 
amusements  are  clean,  that  the  moving-pic- 
ture shows  he  attends  are  helpful  and  edu- 
cative. 

But  when  a  motlier  lias  done  all  this,  when 
she  has  given  her  child  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body,  chosen  good  associates  for  him, 
furnished  him  with  ennobling  work  and 
clean  play,  she  has  hardly  touched  tliat 
most  important  field,  moral  development.  It 
is  her  care,  by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept, to  teach  him  obedience,  truth,  honesty, 
faith  in  God  and  love  for  man.  She  must 
give  him  the  shield  of  proper  knowledge  of 
himself  and  the  world,  and  send  him  forth 
"  unfevered,  fair  and  strong"  to  contriljute 
his  share  to  the  world's  uplift. 

This  is'  the  ideal  and  ultimate  aim  of 
mothers.  If  we  fail,  there  is  none  to  take 
our  place.  The  church,  the  school,  the  sci- 
entist or  lecturer  will  never  supplant  fath- 
ers and  mothers.  For  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  fact  remains  that  parents  are 
responsible  for  their  children.  And  right 
here  let  me  say  that  fathers  as  well  as  moth- 
ers have  a  duty  to  their  children — a  fact 
that  fathers  are  prone  to  forget.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  think  that  when  they  have  sup- 
plied sufficient  money  to  run  the  household 
their  task  is  done.  It  is  not,  any  more  than 
a  mother's  is  done  when  she  has  given  the 
family  a  comfortable  house,  good  clothes 
and  weli-cooked  food.  A  sufficient  amount 
of  bank  stock  would  furnish  the  one,  a  good 
housekeeper  the  other.  Mothers  and  fathers 
mean  more.  And  we  know  tliat  at 
some  time  in  the  boy's  life  he  is  going  to 
take  his  father  for  his  ideal.  If  the  father 
is  a  mere  money -making  nuu-hine,  what  will 
be  the  influence  on  the  boy  ? 

Let  father  and  mother  together  face  the 
fact  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  child. 


for  his  existence  in  the  first  place,  for  his 
hereditary  traits,  environmeni,  education, 
home  training,  religious  training,  social 
standing,  and  when  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
there  is  not  much  left.  Of  course,  when  the 
child  gets  older  he  may  as.sert  his  own  indi- 
viduality, and  in  a  measure  lead  liis  own  life, 
but  certain  it  is  that  parents  are  responsible 
for  the  way  he  starts. 

As  things  are,  however,  it  is  the  mother 
on  whom  the  burden  of  child-training  rests, 
and  the  mother  must  fit  herself  for  the  task. 
She  may  have  a  lofty  conceptiijn  of  moth- 
erhood, she  may  realize  the  responsibility 
resting  on  her,  and  may  be  endowed  with  a 
strong  and  beautiful  mother  love,  and  still 
have  it  said  of  her  "one  thing  thou  lack- 
est ' '.  The  one  and  very  important  thing  in 
this  case  is  definite  scientific  knowledge. 
When  the  present  generation  of  mothers 
were  girls  marriage  and  motheihood  were 
at  a  discount.  Women  were  getting  away 
from  the  idea  that  they  must  marry  or  be 
a  burden  to  the  family.  They  were  begin- 
ning to  make  their  own  living,  and  came 
near  forgetting  that  their  greatest  work  was 
tliat  of  rearing  strong  men  and  women  to 
come  after  them.  In  the  higher  education 
that  we  all  want  to  place  within  the  reach 
of  women,  no  place  is  given  to  preparation 
for  motherhood.  Education  is  to  fit  for  life, 
and  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  woman's  life  is  still  spent  in  mak- 
ing that  sweetest  of  all  places,  a  home.  I 
would  not  advocate  filling  college  curricula 
for  every  girl  entirely  with  domestic  science 
and  physiology.  \  college  course  gives 
many  a  girl  the  only  glimpse  she  ever  has 
of  work  outside  her  own  home.  But  I  do 
believe  a  girl  should  be  trained  for  home- 
making  and  motherhood,  not  at  school,  but 
at   home. 

1  ha\'e  never  seen  a  doniestic  science  school 
that  could  in  every  way  replace  a  well-or- 
dered kitchen  with  mother  for  teacher  and 
daughter  for  pupil.  There  is  no  book  or 
lecturer  on  sex  hygiene  that  can  compare 
with  a  well-informed  mother  who  can  give 
definite  instruction  in  the  very  best  wa.v. 
We  try  to  delegate  too  much  to  the  already 
overworked  teacher.  Schools  have  not  had 
time  to  train  homemakers;  mothers  have 
shirked  the  responsibility,  and  the  child  has 
suffered.  "But,"  you  say,  "how  can  a 
mother  teach  what  she  does  not  knowf'' 
The  answer   is  simple — mothers   must   learn. 

AVe  are  beginning  to  see  that  in  order  to 
have  better  children  we  must  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  ha^•e  better  mothers.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  re.'ilize  tiiat  we  as  mothers  do 
not  know,  and  that  the  simple  fact  of 
motherhood  does  not  furnish  us  with  all 
necessary  wisdom  and  skill.  Mother  love 
and  maternal  instinct  are  well  and  good. 
I  ■  would  not  lessen  the  gloiy  with  which 
w-e  surround  them.  But  all  the  love  in 
the  world  will  not  tell  a  young  mother  how 
to  feed  a  sick  baby,  neither  will  the  whole 
generation  of  grandmothers,  aunts,  cousins, 
neighbors  and  'inlaws.  She  needs  definite 
knowledge,  and  will  power  enough  to  use  if 
in  spite  of  superstitious  relatives. 

When  we  realize  our  own  ignorance  we 
have  taken  the  first  step  toward  knowledge. 
We  are  casting  about  for  some  means  of  sup- 
plementing our  deficient  early  training  and 
fitting  ourselves  for  the  great  task  that  is 
before  us.  Much  information  we  find  in 
books   and    magazines.     There    is   scarcely   a 


woman  's  periodical  now  that  does  not  carry 
a  mothers'  page.  There  are  better  babies 
contests  and  experts  wlio  tell  us  how  to  de- 
velop a  I'hild.  There  are  mothers'  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  church  societies.  There 
are  parent-teacher  associations  at  the 
schools.  And  there  is  a  big  national  organi- 
zation all  for  mothers — The  Xational  Con- 
gress of  Mothers.  We  must  taki'  advantage 
of  these  things  for  ourselves  and  jiass  them 
on  to  others  who,  perhaps,  would  not  liene- 
fit  by  them  if  we  did  not  suggest  it.  The 
mothers'  congress  will  not  su|)ply  all  the 
need.  It  will  not  immediately  make  of  ns 
a  race  of  efficient  mothers,  hut  it  is  one 
great  factor  in  bringing  motliers  to  a  better 
lierformance  of  their  work.  Mothers'  meet- 
ings will  not  do  everything,  but  they  will 
give  inspiration,  encouragement,  aud  instruc- 
tion to  mjiiiy  who  need  it. 

If  we  think  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
needed  in  North  C!arolina.  let  us  open  our 
eyes  and  look  around  ns.  We  see  blind, 
aniemic,  deformed  and  sub-normal  chihlren 
who  have  been  robbed  of  their  birtlii'ight 
by  ignorance.  We  see  pale,  undersized  chil- 
dren \vorking  in  our  mills,  deprived  of  the 
enjoyment  of  youth  because  our  citizens 
place  the  getting  of  money  before  the  wel- 
fare of  the  race.  We  see  overworked  wom- 
en, who,  for  lack  of  knowledge,  care  for 
iliiiHif:  and  neglect  their  children.  We  see 
indifferent,  well-to-do  mothers  with  ser- 
vant-reared children.  We  see  3,000  bab.v 
graves  a  year  and  .S,000  heart-broken  moth- 
ers, when  knowledge  and  skill  might  have 
reduced  the  number  by  half.  If  the  conser- 
vation of  the  child  is  worth  while,  let  us 
act  and  act  quickly.  Let  us  see  that  hun- 
dreds of  women  all  over  the  State  can  ac- 
complish what  isolated  workers  here  and 
there  could  never  do.  Let  us  organize 
mothers'  clubs  for  the  sake  of  the  children, 
and  remember  llim  who  said,  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  unto  Me." — From  (in  (ukhr.s.s  before 
the  Ualeigli  Conference  for  Soeial  Serviee, 
Norembcr  S,  191-3.  Published  in  the  Feb- 
rnary  SorwJ  Serriee  Qiuirterly. 


Alumnae  Notes 


Georgia  ilcLeod  Stover,  'It--  'D.'J,  has  made 
C]uite  a  name  for  herself  by  her  work  for 
women  's  clubs. 

Mrs.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  'IKl,  was  recently 
with  us  while  visiting  in  tlreensboro.  We 
are  always  delighted  to  see  Mrs.  Goodwin — 
than  whom  no  daughter  of  the  Normal  is 
more  loyal. 

Etta  Collett,  'i)S- 'il4,  now  .Mrs.  .lohii  \. 
Wilson,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  suffered  from 
a  partial  stroke  of  paralysis  recently  and 
has  been  desperately  ill.  She  is  somewhat 
improved  now.  Her  son,  .lohn  X.  Wilson, 
-fr.,  is  at  the  University  this  year. 

Gertrude  Bagby,  'fl-l.  Mrs.  W.  M.  ('rea.\v, 
of  Wilmington,  hopes  to  be  present  at  our 
lominencciiient  to  celebrate  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  her  class.  Slie  I'ontinues  to 
coach  boys  in  Latin  and  algebra.  In  a 
recent  letter  she  says:  "Normal  girls  are 
doing  their  part  in  the  uplift  of  Wilming- 
ton. 1  am  proud  that  the  town's  first 
playground  was  the  resul;  of  a  movement  by 
a  Normal  girl. 
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Anuie  Long,  '93-  '95,  now  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Ilolt,  has  not  given  up  school  work,  but  still 
enjoys  teaching. 

Julia  McEachern,  '93- '95,  who  was  re- 
cently married  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Williford,  of 
Eaeford,  N.  C,  made  us  a  little  visit  re- 
cently— the  first  since  she  left  the  college 
in  1895.  She  was  much  interested  in  all  the 
changes  she  found  and  much  impressed  with 
all  the  improvements. 

Alethea  Collins,  '95,  is  in  Derby,  New 
York,  this  winter. 

Carrie  Weaver,  '96,  taught  five  years  in 
Baltimore  and  tlien  went  to  Kentucky  to 
teach.  She  is  now  doing  primary  work  in 
Munfordville,   Kentucky. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  McFadyen,  nee  Catherine  Wil- 
liams, '96- '97,  died  of  pneumonia  soon  after 
returning  to  China  from  her  furlough.  She 
leaves  her  husband  and  three  little  girls  in 
China.  This  is  a  great  loss  to  the  mission 
as  well  as  to  her  family. 

Lee  Eeid  Maxwell,  '96,  in  sending  her  con- 
tribution for  the  balance  due  on  the  Mclver 
monument,  says:  "Nothing  could  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  the  sending  of  this 
money.  I,  for  one,  know  that  but  for  the 
great  statesman,  I  should  never  have  known 
college  walls,  nor  enjoyed  what  it  has  been 
to  me  since.  I  have  two  granddaughters  of 
the  college  to  send  you  later.  Best  of  all 
wishes  to  my  Alma  Mater." 

Blanche  Harper  Moseley,  '96,  has  an  in- 
teresting family  of  five — Kathleen,  Wylie  T., 
Jr.,  Martha,  Helen  and  Blanche. 

Anne  Wctmore  Tillinghast,  '9i-'97,  lost 
her  husband  recently.  We  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  her  in  this  deep  sorrow. 

Minnie  Mclver,  '95- '96,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown, 
made  a  most  deliglitful  address  recently  be- 
fore the  Sorosjs  of  Wilmington. 

Sue  Hall,  '95- '96,  who  spent  a  consider- 
able time  in  China,  visiting  her  sister  Jes- 
sie, who  is  a  missionary,  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Wilmngton. 

Annie  Land,  '96- '01,  now  Mrs.  Hall  Hous- 
ton, of  Greensboro,  is  planning  to  study 
some  of  the  household  arts  and  domestic 
science  work  offered  at  the  college. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Henderson,  nee  Minna  C. 
Bynum,  '97-  '98,  is  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Equal  Suffrage  League. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Eeynolds,  nee  Kate  Smith,  '97- 
'01,  has  engaged  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Brown  as 
landscape  gardener.  The  Brown  family  will 
move  from  Connecticut  to  North  Carolina 
this  spring.  They  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
to  the  State. 

.Julia  Dameron,  '98,  is  president  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
College  Women.  The  chapter  is  doing  good 
work  under  lier  leadership. 

Carrie  Speas, '9S-'00,  is  visiting  nurse  for 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  in  Winston. 

Margaret  Peirce,  '99,  is  spending  some 
time  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  she  enjoys 
attending  Dr.  Alex  Sprunt  's  church  and 
Sunday  school.  She  has  been  visiting  her 
sister  in  New  York  and  her  brother  in 
Florida  during  the  past  year.  Her  brother 
is  an  army  officer  and  her  brother-in-law  a 
naval  officer,  so  that  her  experiences  have 
been  cpiite  varied. 

Friends  of  Francis  Suttle,  '99,  will  learn 
with  sorrow  that  she  has  just  lost  her  motlier. 
Pear)  Long,  '99- '02,  now  Mrs.  E.  Jesse 
Mebane,  has  an  attractive  new  home  in 
Irving  Park,  near  the  Country  Club,  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Alice  E.  D.  Brown,  '99- '00,  plans  to  spend 
her  Easter  vacation  in  North  Carolina.  She 
has  been  living  in  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  the  little  son  of  Mamie  Banner 
Gant,  '99- '01.  We  hope  for  his  speedy  im- 
provement. 

Charlotte  Webb,  '00- '04,  is  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  new  Fairview  School,  in  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

We  are  so  pleased  to  have  an  eighth  grade 
in  our  Training  school.  Lula  Martin  Mc- 
lver is  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  members. 
Sue  Nash,  '00,  supervises  this  grade. 

Eva  Marie  MiUer,  '00,  is  succeeding  well 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gertrude  Jenkins  Siewers,  '00,  has  a  fine 
little  daughter. 

Agnes  Pittard,  '01- '03,  is  teaching  in 
King's  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Margaret  Castex,  '01-  '04,  now  Mrs.  Henry 
Spicer  Jones,  is  in  her  third  year  of  train- 
ing as  a  physician.  She  is  studying  at  the 
Woman's  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia. 

lone  Dunn,  '02,  will  take  charge  of  the 
Woman 's  Building  when  Miss  Jamison  moves 
to  the  Model  Home  which  is  to  be  opened 
as  part  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department. 

Flossie  Byrd,  '03,  is  making  quite  a  suc- 
cess of  the  Philathea  work  in  the  State. 

Mary  Moore,  '03,  and  Ethel  Brown,  '08, 
who  have  an  attractive  bungalow  of  their 
own  on  Forest  Avenue,  came  very  near  los- 
ing it  by  fire  when  Mrs.  Woolard  's  house 
next  door  burned  down  on  February  17th. 
By  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  fire- 
men it  was  saved,  suffering  only  a  severe 
scorching  of  the  gable  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house. 

Christina  Snyder,  '02,  writes  from  Evans- 
ton,  HI.,  as  follows:  "We  are  having  sure 
enough  winter  weather.  One  has  to  step 
lively  in  order  not  to  freeze.  We  had  six 
weeks  of  dark  weather.  From  December 
10th  to  January  10th  we  had  about  seventy- 
two  hours  of  sunshine.  The  sleighing  is  fine 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  ride. 
Eeeently  another  teacher  and  I  entertained 
the  Evanston  German  Club.  At  each  meet- 
ing we  have  present  a  wonderful  old  German 
who  is  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  knew  per- 
sonally Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Liszt. 
I  shah  be  glad  to  see  the  Alumnae  News 
again.  I  look  forward  to  it  and  literally 
devour  it.     It  is  so  good  to  get  home  news. ' ' 

Laura  Eoss,  '02- '03,  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  Grensboro  Book  Company's  store  and 
is   making   a   marked   success   of   her   work. 

Aileen  Neale,  '02- '03,  is  a  most  efficient 
clerk  in  the  popular  millinery  establishment 
of  Miss  Selma  Lamb  in  Greensboro. 

Willie  Neale,  one  of  the  early  members 
of  our  Training  School,  married  Ersell  Free- 
man, '08- '09.  They  are  living  in  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

Mary  Bryson,  '02- '04,  now  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Tipton,  of  China,  is  at  home  on  furlough 
this  year. 

Mr.s.  Helen  Brown  Byrd,  '02- '03,  has 
moved  to  California  from  Winston-Salem. 

Annie  Morrow  Newlin,  '03- '07,  is  busy 
caring  for  little  Elizabeth,  a  "little  fat 
brunette",  predestined  for  the  Normal. 

Susie  Williams,  '04,  visited  the  college 
recently.  We  are  glad  to  have  her  with  us 
as  of  old. 

Catherine  Staton  Nash,  '04,  in  sending  her 
report,  gives  the  list  of  her  group  of  small 
' '  Mclvers ' '  —  Claude,    Jr.,    Henry    Staton, 


Catherine,  and  Charles.  They  are  most  in- 
teresting children,  always  gladly  seen  upon 
our   campus   during   their   occasional   visits. 

Kate  Barden  Winstead,  '04,  writes  of 
baby  Katherine,  one  year  old,  "Only  yes- 
terday, I  caught  myself  actually  in  a  dream 
of  her  first  year  at  the  Normal.  I  found 
myself  trusting  her  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
all  the  perplexities  of  the  freshman  year. ' ' 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Avery,  nee  Madge  McConnaug- 
hey,  '04-  '05,  at  her  home  at  Barium  Springs. 

Daisy  Eeid,  '04- '08,  was  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 18th  to  Mr.  Frederick  William  Dock. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dock  will  be  at  home  after 
March  1st  at  120  S.  Fifth  Street,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

Cora  Delamar,  '05- '06,  is  planning  to 
enter   King's  Business  College  this  spring. 

Oeland  Washburn,  '04- '06,  has  been  in 
the  hospital  for  a  slight  operation  and  is 
spending  two  weeks  in  Shelby.  She  will 
be  gladly  welcomed  back  to  the  college  when 
she  is  strong  again. 

Josie  Dameron,  '05,  is  ehaperone  at  Con- 
verse College,  where  she  is  studying  music 
this  year. 

No  grandchild  of  the  Normal  is  so  pecu- 
liarly ours  as  the  fine  son  born  to  James  E. 
Young  and  Annie  Mclver  Young,  '05,  on 
February  13th,   1914.     His  name   is  David. 

Emma  Sharpe  Avery,  '05,  has  now  four 
fine  sons — W.  M.  Avery,  Jr.,  Thomas  Set- 
tle, Alphonso  Calhoun  and  Ben  Sharpe,  a 
recent  arrival. 

Claude  Poindexter,  '05,  is  teaching  again 
in  Winston  after  a  year's  rest. 

Mamie  Campbell,  '05- '06,  is  the  wife  of 
Eev.  Letcher  Smith,  Presbyterian  Evan- 
gelist of  Fayetteville  Presbytery. 

Clee  Boddie  Bonner,  '06- '07,  has  wel- 
comed into  her  home  a  small  son,  named 
Grover  Cleveland,  for  his  father,  who  was 
named  for — guess  who?  We  wish  the  new 
grandson  all  good  things. 

Nan  McArn,  '06- '10,  has  been  helping  in 
the  alumnae  office  work  for  the  Mclver 
Loan  Fund.  She  is  now  substituting  for 
Miss  Washburn,  who  has  a  short  leave  of 
absence  from  the  college. 

Jean  Dowd,  '06-  '07,  was  recently  married 
to  Mr.  E.  B.  Boylin,  of  Wadesboro,  N.   C. 

Louise  Dixon  Crane,  '05,  was  made  super- 
visor of  the  mission  school  at  Luebo,  Africa, 
about  a  year  after  she  went  to  the  Belgian 
Congo  as  a  misionary.  ' '  She  is  as  happy 
as  a  June  bug,"  according  to  Edna  Bein- 
hardt. 

lone  Gates,  '05,  is  in  Eureka,  Utah.  She 
voted  in  the  last  election  out  there,  but  she 
does  not  think  much  of  woman  suffrage  and 
says  she  will  never  be  guilty  again. 

Myrtle  MeCubbins  Lindenmeyer,  '02- '04, 
of  China,  lost  her  husband  very  soon  after 
their  marriage. 

Maude  Sogers,  '05- '08,  is  continuing  her 
studies  and  we  hope  she  may  soon  win  her 
degree,  as  she  deserves  to  do.  _  She  is  teach- 
ing regularly  in  Durham. 

Margaret  Horsfield,  '06,  writes  that  she 
is  much  interested  in  the  proposed  "Mclver 
College ' '. 

Lucretia  Wilson,  '06- '09,  is  now  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Forsyth  County  Alum- 
nae Association. 

Lila  Dillahunt,  '07- '08,  is  teaching  this 
year  at  Pollocksville,  N.  C. 

Helen  Murr  Howard,  '07- '09,  of  Morgan- 
ton,  has  been  appointed  a  trained  nurse  in 
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the  Elizabeth  Blake  Hospital,  Soochow, 
Chiua.  She  goes  out  uiuler  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church's  Executive  Committee 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

Elizabeth  LeGwin,  '07,  is  teaching  in  Wil- 
mington this  year. 

Augusta  Landis,  '07- '09,  called  to  see  us 
while  visiting  in  Grensboro.  Florence  Lan- 
dis, '09,  is  teaching  in  Valle  Crucis  and  has 
her  mother  there  with  her  this  winter. 

Gertrude  Glenn,  '07-']!,  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Rena  Lassiter  Joyner,  '08,  has  a  most  in- 
teresting article  on  "Mothers  Meetings  a 
Factor  in  Social  Uplift",  in  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Quarterly  for  March,  1914.  This  article 
is  an  extract  from  an  address  by  Mrs.  Joy- 
ner made  before  the  Raleigh  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  November  3rd,  39] 3.  We 
quote  this  article  in  this  number  of  the  News. 

Kathleen  Long,  '08- '09,  is  teaching  a 
primary  grade  in  Graham,  N.  C.  She  has 
about  sixty-eight  pupils. 

Margaret  Redmond  Thigpen,  '08,  has  re- 
turned from  Arizona,  and  is  living  near 
Charlotte. 

Edna  Douglas,  '08- '12,  is  teaching  near 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  R.  No.  3. 

Helen  Austin,  '08- '11,  who  has  been  with 
McAlister,  Vaughn  &  Scales,  in  Greensboro, 
for  some  time,  has  gone  to  Rocky  Mount  to 
work  for  the  Tar  River  Lumber  Company 
and  an  insurance  company. 

Mary  Mebane  Bruton,  '09- '11,  is  teaching 
in  Wake  County. 

Eight  members  of  the  class  of  1910  have 
been  married  since  their  commencement  four 
years  ago.  They  are:  Clara  Lambe  Craven, 
Eaef ord,  N.  C. ;  Annie  Martin  Cole,  Carne- 
gie, Pa.;  Lula  Dixon  Meroney,  Murphy,  N. 
C. ;  Louise  Wooten  Griffin,  Nashville,  N.  C. ; 
Clyde  Stancill  Blount,  Bethel,  N.  C. ;  An- 
nette Muuds  Kenly,  Easton,  Md.;  Laura 
Weill  Stern,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Among  the  remaining  members,  teaching 
is  by  far  the  favorite  profession,  although  a 
few  have  broken  away^  from  the  ranks  of  the 
faithful  and  are  occupied  outside  of  the 
school  room.  Mamie  Griffin  writes :  "  I  hear 
it  circulated  about  that  '  Mamie  has  stopped 
teaching'.  No,  only  for  this  year.  Next 
year  I  again  go  out  to  try  to  be  of  service 
in  the  school  room. ' '  She  is  at  present  keep- 
ing house  for  her  father  in  Goldsboro.  Emi- 
lie  Hyman,  after  three  years  out  of  college, 
is  back  at  school  once  more  in  Baltimore. 
Elizabeth  Robinson  says  that  she  is  sup- 
posed to  be  "a  lady  of  leisure"  this  winter 
at  her  home  in  Fayetteville,  but  that  ''it  is 
a  very  misleading  title ' '.  Belle  Hicks,  after 
substituting  at  the  Normal  Training  School 
for  a  week,  and  in  Salisbury  for  a  few 
weeks,  is  back  in  Henderson.  Mary  MeCul- 
loch  is  spending  her  second  year  at  an  art 
school  in  Cincinnati.  Pearl  Robertson  is 
interested  in  kindergarten  work  in  Washing- 
ton. Annie  Davis  writes  from  the  Bible 
Teachers^   Training   School    in    New    York: 

' '  I  hope  to  graduate  here  this  spring,  if 
my  eyes  permit.  My  work  is  very  heavy. 
Everything  in  New  York  has  to  hustle,  you 
know!  I  enjoy  my  work  ever  so  much, 
though — and  especially  do  I  enjoy  the  school 
or  family  life  here  in  our  nice  '  hotel  home '. 
We  have  over  a  hundred  resident  students 
and  almost  as  many  non-residents.  We  also 
have  many  fine  guests  and  visitors.  Many 
'extinguished     people'     drop     in — such     as 


Mrs.  Shepard  (Helen  Gould)  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Kennedy,  who  were  here  last  week.  The  lat- 
ter sends  her  auto  around  every  Monday 
afternoon  to  take  four  or  five  students  to 
ride,  until  all  have  gone.  I  teach  Sunday 
school,  or  rather  have  eliarge  of  a  small  pri- 
mary department  out  at  Irvington  on  the 
Hudson.  We  ride  along  by  the  Hudson  and 
across  from  the  Palisades  every  Sunday.  It 
is  beautiful  at  Irvington — just  half  a  mile 
from  Sunnyside,  Irving 's  home,  and  a  short 
distance  from  Lyndhurst,  Mrs.  Shepard 's 
summer  home.  She  attends  church  every 
Sunday  at  the  church  where  we  teach.  I 
also  have  a  Bible  class  on  the  East  Side  in 
the  bedroom  of  an  invalid.  Wc  all  think  our 
East  Side  work  intensely  interesting. ' ' 

Mellie  Cotchett  e.xpeets  to  leave  Wilming- 
ton in  February  for  Port  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, where  she  will  spend  several  months 
with  her  sister  at  the  army  post  there.  Good 
luck  to  her  on  her  travels! 

Among  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  Eunice 
Roberts  is  now  living  and  teaching  in  Fort 
Valley,  Georgia,  from  which  place  she  writes : 
"I  am  delighted  with  my  adopted  state, 
and  feel  very  patriotic  when  the  school  chil- 
dren sing  "The  Red  Old  Hills  of  Georgia'. 
This  country  is  so  new  and  fascinating  to 
me  that  I  like  everything  in  it  unless  it  is 
the  cane  juice,  and  I  know  that  I  will  like 
that  too  when  I  stay  here  long  enough  to 
become  a  real  '  Georgia  Cracker '.  Fort  Val- 
ley is  in  the  center  of  a  splendid  peach  coun- 
try." 

Alice  Ledbetter  has  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  changed  her  place  of  residence, 
although  the  change  cannot  be  called  a  great 
one.  She  is  teaching  in  Jamestown,  only  a 
few  miles  from  Greensboro. 

Jane  Summerell  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing the  Student  Volunteer  Convention  at 
Kansas  City.  Since  her  return  she  has 
spoken  to  the  Normal  students  and  to  some 
of  the  missionary  societies  ia  Greensboro, 
giving  most  interesting  accounts  of  the  great 
gathering  of  students  and  of  the  wonderful 
results  of  their  meeting  together, 

Bessie  Coats  is  teaching  her  fourth  year 
in  Smithfield,  and  for  the  first  time  has  only 
one  grade.  She  thinks  our  college  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  popular  with  the  people 
of  Johnston  County. 

Mary  Louise  Brown,  '10,  is  teaching  in 
Chadbourn,  where  she  lives  with  Mrs,  .J.  A. 
Brown,  nee  Minnie  Mclver,   '9-3-  '96, 

The  following  girls  have  changed  their 
positions  for  places  in  different  schools: 
Belle  Andrews  is  teaching  in  Franklinton, 
Anna  Vernon  at  Fuquay  Springs,  Winnie 
McWhorter  at  Winston-Salem,  Annie  Moring 
at  Asheboro,  .Jane  Summerell  at  the  Normal 
Training  School, 

These  1910  notes  would  be  most  incom- 
plete should  we  fail  to  mention  certain  small 
additions  to  the  class.  They  are  Annie  Mar- 
tin Cole's  SOD,  Clara  Lambe  Siler's  son  and 
Laura  Weill  Stern  's  young  daugiiter.  Good 
luck  to  the  little  granilsons  and  gramldaugh- 
ters  of  the  class! 

Flora  McKinnon,  '09- '10,  is  teaching  in 
'I'arboro,  N.  C,  and  is  boarding  in  the  home 
of  Sophia  Hart,   '08- '10, 

Jean  Bootli  Matheson.  '09,  is  spending 
the  winter  with  Mr,  Matheson  in  Aslicville, 
We  are  glad  that  the  climate  has  been  of 
great  help  to  Mr,  Matheson  while  he  is  rest- 


Beulah  Coble,  ']l-']3,  is  teaching  in  the 
Graham  Schools. 

Maggie  Coble,  '12,  is  teaching  in  the  Lee 
Street  School  in  Greensboro. 

May  Green,  '12,  is  bookkeeper  for  the 
Crira-Cantrell  Furniture  Company,  of  Win- 
ston, N.  C. 

Florence  Hunt,  '12,  teaches  in  the  Pomona 
Scliool  this  year.  She  has  three  sisters  at 
the  Normal. 

Leah  Lee  Lloyd,  "09- '10,  now  Mrs.  Mar- 
ion J.  Riggsbee,  of  Chapel  Hill,  R.  No.  1, 
sends  the  following  items  of  news: 

"Helen  Brown,  ']2-'l.'!,  is  teaching  al 
White  Cross,  near  Chapel  Hill.  She  is  do- 
ing good  work. 

"Mrs.  J,  E,  Riggsbee,  nee  Nonic  Lindsay, 
'98- '99,  lives  near  Chapel  Hill.  She  ha.'i 
three  bright  little  girls  whom  she  is  train- 
ing splendidly.  She  is  planning  to  send 
them  fo  the  Normal. ' ' 

Elizabeth  Camp,  '10-']2,  is  planning  to 
take  a  nurse's  course.  She  is  teaching  now 
at  Melvin  Hill,  N.  C. 

Fanny  Burke  Hunt,  '10- '13,  is  planning 
to  take  training  as  a  nurse,  to  begin  her 
course  at  an  early  date. 

Margaret  Berry,  '12,  is  now  a  regular  law 
student  at  our  State  University. 

Jamie  Bryan,  '12,  is  teaching  in  High 
Point, 

Ada  .loyce,  '10- '12,  is  teaching  at  Benaja, 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  her  as  a  member 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  a  subscriber 
to  the  "News", 

Ivor  Aycock,  '12,  Is  studying  music  this 
winter, 

Hattie  Burch,  '12,  is  planning  to  go  to 
Columbia  University  this  summer  and  to  re- 
main there  as  a  student,  registering  for  a 
Master's  Degree, 

Esther  Y'elverton,  '10- '12,  is  continuing 
her  music  studies  this  winter. 

Elolse  Bell,  '10- '13,  has  .just  passed  away 
after  a  serious  illness  of  eight  weeks'  dura- 
tion. We  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  noble 
woman. 

Bertha  Isabelle  Stewart,  '12-']3,  was  mar- 
ried on  January  4th,  to  Mr.  John  Watson 
McNeill,  of  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Lura  Brogden,  '13.  taught  at  Glenwood 
six  and  one-half  months  and  is  now  in  Mar- 
ion, N.  C,  for  five  months '  work.  She  is 
much  pleased  with  her  work  in  Marion. 

Isabel  Pierson,  '13,  writes  as  follows:  ''I 
am  teaching  the  fourth  grade  here  in  my 
home  town,  and  am  delighted  with  my  work. 
I  used  to  think  that  my  work  was  dreadfull.v 
hard  there,  but  it  is  harder,  in  a  way,  this 
year.  There  is  so  much  responsibility  for 
home  and  school  work,  but  I  just  love  it. ' ' 
Nell  .Tohnston,  '13,  is  spending  the  winter 
at  her  home  in  Salisbury. 

Sadie  Rice,  '13,  is  teaching  at  Reidsvillo. 
The  following  alumnae  are  engaged  in 
supervision  work  in  various  county  school 
systems:  Mary  Arriugton,  '9,'5,  Franklin; 
Lizzie  Kelly.  '98- '99,  Johnston:  Lula  Gas- 
sidey,  "98- 'O.'i,  Sampson;  Maude  Barnard. 
'04- '0.5,  McDowell:  Edna  Reinhardt,  "0.), 
Alamance;  Evelyn  Eoyall,  '04,  Durham; 
Ethel  Kelly.  'OS,  Northampton,  A  happy 
selection  was  made  for  this  work  in  Mecklen- 
burg, Miss  Mary  Owen  Graliani.  formerly  of 
our  faculty.  We  are  especially  pleased  to 
see  our  alumnae  doing  this  much-needed 
work  and  we  hope  to  see  their  number  in- 
creased vear  bv  year. 
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i  state  Normal  and  Industrial  College 


Culture      Scholarship      Service     Self- Support 

offers  to  Women  a  Liberal  Education,  Equipment  for  Womanly  Service, 
Professional  Training  for  Remunerative  Employment 


Five  well-planned  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
Science,  Pedagogy,  Music,  and  Home  Economics, 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogj-;  in  Manual  Arts;  in  Do- 
mestic Science,  Household  Art  and  Economics;  in  Music; 
and  in  the  Commercial  Branches. 

Teachers  and  Graduates  of  other  colleges  provided  for 
in  both  regular  and  special  courses. 


Equipment  modern,  including  furnished  dormitories, 
library,  laboratories,  literary  society  halls,  gymnasium, 
music  rooms,  teachers'  training  school,  infirmary,  model 
laundry,  central  heating  plant,  and  open  air  recreation 
grounds. 

Dormitories  furnished  by  the  State.  Board  at  actual 
cost.  Expenses — board,  laundry,  tuition,  and  text-books 
— 1195.00  a  year.  Tuition  free  to  those  who  pledge 
themselves  to  become  teachers. 


Fall  Term  Opened  in  September. 


* 


Summer  Term  Begins  in  June     % 


* 
* 
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For  catalogue  and  other  information  address 

JULIUS  I.  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


HOOK  &  ROGERS 

ARCHITECTS 

GHarlGlte,  Nortli  Carolina 

Wills  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

Booksellers  :  Stationers  .•  Office  Outfitters 

206  South  Elm  St.       Telephone  194 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

W.  Perry  Reaves.  M.  D. 

PRACTICE  LIMITED  TO 

EYE.  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

OFFICE  AND  INFIRMARY 

McADOO    BUILDING 

NEXT   TO    POSTOFFICE  'PHONE   30 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

J.  Van  LIndley  Nursery  Company 

NURSERYMEN  and  FLORISTS 

Greensboro  and  Pomona     :     North  Carolina 

JOS.  J.  STONE  &  GO. 
printers 
Binders 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


VDEPARTAENTSTOReQ/creensboro  n" 


The  Best  Department  Store 
in  the  State 

Carries  Everything 
a  Lady  Uses 

Order  by  mail.     Money  re= 

funded  for  any  article 

you  are  not  pleased 

with. 
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NGRAVED   VISITING   CARDS 
and  WEDDING  INVITATIONS 


Best  Quality 
Correct  horms 


Steel  Die  Embossed  Stationery 
General  Printing  and   Binding 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 

THE  STATE'S 

INDUSTRIAL   COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Courses  offered  in  Agriculture  and  allied  sciences  ; 
in  Civil.  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering  ;  in 
Textile  Arts  ;  and  in  Industrial  Chemistry. 


SAMPLES   AND    PRICES  ON   APPLICATION 

EDWARDS   &   BROUQHTON   PTG.  CO. 

steel  Die  aDil  Copperplate  Eocravers  K.ILEISII.  J.  C. 

SPECIAL    TO    TEACHERS 

DURING  the  past  three  years  we  have  located 
our  members  in  81  states.  Our  patrons  include 
the  best  scliools  and  colleges  through  the  south- 
west. We  locate  a  large  number  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal .'\lumnae.      [uformation  foy  the  asking. 

SOUTHERN    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

RALEIQH.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


FOR   CATALOGUES,    ADDRESS 

E.  B.  OWEN,  Registrar. 

OdGll  Hardware  Gompany 

HARDWARE  AND  MILL  SUPPLIES 

MANTELS,  GRATES  AND  TILES 
Builders'  Finishing  Hardware 


GREENSBORO 


N 


' '  Ideas  are  worth  more  than  acres,  and 
the  possesor  of  ideas  will  always  hold  in 
financial  bondage  those  whose  chief  posses- 
sion is  acres  of  land." — Charles  D.  Mclver. 


